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DR. MAITLAND’S GRANDSON. 

BY LOUISE S. DORR. 

The firoets of autumn were just coming on, 
sod I was looking forward to a lonely winter. 
Elizabeth Prout, who had been both servant 
sod companion to me for the last ten years, 
was going to leave me. It was a very foolish 
thing for one of her age to do, and I was greatly 
▼ezed with her. Elizabeth was going to be 
married. I had said my say about it pretty 
plainly, thinking she would come to see the 
matter as I did. She had always “set great 
store,” as she termed it, by my opinion, but in 
this case she preferred her own, giggling like a 
girl when I told her what a ridiculous thing I 
thought it was, and acting, for aught I could 
see, as foolishly headstrong as if she had been 
sixteen instead of fifty-six. So I had now no 
hope of dissuading her, and, as I have said, I 
v» looking forward to a lonely winter. 

The house in which I lived was the old Mait¬ 
land homestead. It belonged to Doctor Mait- 
Uad, and I was Doctor Maitland’s maiden 
sUter. He was the oldest of our family, I the 
vcongest, and there bad been five between us. 
Bat the others had inherited consumption from 
my mother, and only John and I were now 
left of the seven. I had not seen him since I 
was a girl of fifteen, and now I was forty-five. 
I knew from his letters thaif it had been many 
jesrs since Doctor Maitland's only son died, 
and that his wife’s death bad quickly followed 
that of his boy. Beyond these bare facts John 
MTer wrote me much about his family afiairs, 
ssd I had forborne to question him. I think I 
had always" stood somewhat in awe of my 
oldest brother, perhaps because he was richer 
than any of the rest, and quite famous. Some 
of his property came by way of his wife, but be 
hsd been unusually successful in bis profession, 
*od had also written valuable medical treatises, 
which gave him influence and reputation. For 
many years he bad lived abroad, sometimes in 
Paris, sometimes in Germany, though I believe 
be bad visited all the most famous medical in¬ 
stitutions in Europe. The great aim of Doctor 
Maitland’s life seemed to be to extend his 
knowledge of all things pertaining to his pro¬ 
fession. 

Just before going abroad, John came homo 
for a visit, bringing his wife and boy. Mrs. 
John—her name, like mine, was Rachel, so we 
Ml called her Mrs. John—was a pretty, soft¬ 
hearted creature, very much in love with her 
husband, though they had been married a dozen 
pars at that time, and fond to idolatry of her 
b°J- Alick was a merry, active little fellow 
Mxmt eleven years of age, and as full of mis- 
'Afcf as a clear night’s sky is of stars. His 
father bad great hopes of him then, I know, 
hat the boy died before he had quite reached 
fcis majority, and the hopes which bad once 
^L. LXXX.—4 


burned brightly for Alick Maitland went out in 
bis grave. 

I am conscious of going about my story in a 
rambling way, but I was not bred to author¬ 
ship, so, if I set things down just as they come 
into my mind, I hope it will not be taken amiss. 
In consequence of my lonely way of living 
since the last of my sisters died, I had got a 
habit of thinking that my life had settled down 
into a stirless dead-level, and that I could look 
straight through it to the end. My income 
was amply sufficient for my wants. Conse¬ 
quently I had no need to worry about property. 
Year after year I lived on in the same place, 
with the same servant, visiting the same peo¬ 
ple, attending to the same little round of chari¬ 
ties, and thought I should continue to do so 
until I died. If I had been younger, this might 
have seemed a dreary prospect. As it was, I 
accepted it with tranquil resignation. 

Elizabeth's foolish start about getting mar¬ 
ried was the first thing to shake my belief, and 
then oame John’s letter. John was on the 
point of returning to America. After thirty 
years of absence, he was coming back to live 

in B-, the city where ho had first begun 

the practice of his profession. His agent had 
bought him a house in Springvalo Square, and 
John wrote that ho wanted me to live with him, 
and matronize the new establishment. He ex¬ 
pected to reach home about the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber, and desired me to rent the house in whioh 
I was living, and get settled in the new resi¬ 
dence before his arrival. I can hardly tell 
whether I was glad or sorry to go, but I had no 
thought of refusiug John. It would bo a great 
change for me, however, and I feared my sim¬ 
ple country life had illy fitted rac for being at 
the head of a grand house in a fashionable 
square in town. I mentioned something of this 
to Elizabeth, at which she flamed up directly. 

' “A lady’s a lady the world over, and ’tisn’t 
anyways likely you are going to begin to be un¬ 
ladylike for living in Springvale Square, which 
you never was before,” said Elizabeth Prout. 

This reassured me a little, though I feared 
Elizabeth’s judgment was not much to bo 
counted upon in such a matter, whatever it 
might be in questions of pickling and preserv¬ 
ing, for on these points she was authority for 
all the country people arouud us. If Mr. 
Barnes was going to marry for a housekeeper, 
and men of his age as often marry for that as 
for anything, I suppose, ho had made a judi¬ 
cious choice. Elizabeth Prout certainly was a 
good housekeeper. 

It happened fortunately enough that Mr. 
Barnes was also in want of a house. So I 
rented the one I was living in to him, and, 
after seeing the ridiculous fond couple married, 
I went away regretfully at the last. I had 
written to ray brother’s agent, Mr. Craig, and 
he had a carriage at the depot for me when I 
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arrived in B-. Mr. Craig was a tallish, 

thin-faced man, with stumpy, gray hair, and 
eyes that seemed to look straight through you, 
as Scrooge did through old Harley’s ghost to the 
buttons on the back of his coat. He was very 
polite—I am speaking now of Mr. Craig, and not 
of Scrooge nor the ghost—and made free use of 
' compliments in talking with ladies. He seemed 
quite anxious that I should approve of the 
house and its appointments, since everything, 
he assured me, had been left to him. In tak¬ 
ing a survey of the rooms, I was considerably 
bewildered by the magnificence everywhere 
surrounding me, and noticed a variety of ele¬ 
gant articles either for ornament or convenience 
to which I could not possibly have given a 
name, but I did not consider it necessary to 
mention this to Mr. Craig. 

“ Everything seems to be in perfect order, 
and in as good taste as possible,” I remarked, 
when we had returned to the drawing-room. 

“ You cannot think what a weight your ap¬ 
proval has taken off my mind,” replied the 
agent. “I must confess that I had some mis¬ 
givings about the height of the terra-cotta 
vases and one or two other matters. I am 
greatly relieved by your commendation, feeling 
sure that what you have praised must be be¬ 
yond criticism. But I forgot the other young 
ladies. You will want to see them, of course.” 

“I did not know there were to be young 
ladies here,” I said, surprised. 

“ Except yourself you mean. Yes, there are 
two others.” 

44 1 am forty-five. If the others have reached 
that mature age, it is best to let the fiction of 
our youtli go by.” 

“You must be jesting about your age. But 
for the girls. I am surprised the doctor did not 
mention them. He forgets everything except 
what concerns his profession. There are Miss 
Cranstoun and Miss Appleton, nieces of the 
doctor’s late wife. They have but lately left 
school, and arrived here last night.” 

Speaking thus, Mr. Craig rang, and desired 
a servant to inform the young ladies that Miss 
Maitland had come. They entered the room 
presently, and Mr. Craig introduced them to 
me—Miss Cranstoun first. I said I was happy 
to see her. 

44 Oh! nobody minds me. You mean that it 
is my cousin that you are happy to see,” re¬ 
plied Miss Cranstoun, kissing me nevertheless 
with what the French call empressement. 

I wondered at her speaking iu this way, but 
simply affirmed that I was happy to see them 
both, and that I hoped we should be friends. I 
felt a presentiment, however, that I should 
like Miss Cranstoun’s cousin better than her¬ 
self, not, I think, because she was more beauti¬ 
ful, though I do not profess to be above admir¬ 
ing beauty when I sec it in a girl’s face. And 
Hilary Appleton teas beautiful. It was like 
looking at a picture to study her bright face, 


only a picture never changes expressions and 
color under your glance, as Hilary was alwa^. ^ 
doing. Besides being beautiful, she was very 
spirited and lively, with a pretty dignity, too, 
which was capable of expanding into haughti¬ 
ness when she was displeased. 

Miss Cranstoun was not nearly so pretty as 
her cousin, though Selma was not really plain, 
as she had a habit of calling herself, some 
might have thought for the sake of being con¬ 
tradicted, but I do not want to judge her. 

“ What matter about a plain little body like 
me ?” she would say. 11 Nobody notices me. I 
may see as much as I like ; hut it is Hilary whe 
must prepare to run the gauntlet of all eyes, W 
endure the terrible ordeal—though I doubt if* 
she finds it so—of being seen.” 

Such sayings were always punctuated Ilk© a. 
sentence in a book, only caresses were used in¬ 
stead of punctuation marks. A tender touch 
of her cousin’s hair or cheek, a kiss, or an em¬ 
brace, standing in place of commas, semicolons, 
etc. It cannot be denied that Selma Cranstoun 
was very affectionate, being ready on the 
smallest provocation to liug or kiss Hilary, 
myself, and even Doctor Maitland, when at 
last my brother had come home. If I were 
speaking in a witness box, and obliged to tell 
the whole truth, I should have to admit that the 
girl’s caresses weje not entirely indispensable 
to my happiness. The Maitlands are not a 
demonstrative race. I had grown an old wo¬ 
man after my fashion, and my fashion was not 
that of the present generation. Hence it is not 
strange, I suppose, that some of Selma Crans- 
toun’s ways were not altogether agreeable to 
me. 

That wonderfully vigilant agent, Mr. Craig, 
had left little to be done in preparation for my 
brother, and it was rather dull waiting for him. 

It seemed impossible to begin anything, even 
gettiug acquainted with his wards uutil John 
had come. You will think it foolish, I dare 
say, but I missed Elizabeth Prout sadly in 
those days. Mrs. Binks, the new housekeeper, 
was a very good sort of woman for her place, 
but we could never have got along together at 
the homestead as Elizabeth and I had done. 

There was bad weather at sea about the 20th, 
and the vessel in which Doctor Maitland had 
sailed was delayed several days beyond the 
time when it was due. It was a period -of 
great suspense to me, but it ended at last, and 
John came home. I cried out my joy on his 
neck, forgetting the Maitland undemonstrative¬ 
ness for once, and the doctor seemed almost 
equally moved. Then Selma and Hilary came 
in, and they clung to him too, and John asked, 
laughing, “ What a man was to do with such 
an armful of women ?” 

“My dear uncle,” cried Selma, “I am so 
glad you have come. Yon will prefer Hilary 
to me, of course. Everybody does, and do you 
wonder at that? See how radiantly beautiful 
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she is.” The punctuation used at this point 
was a soft touch of Hilary's cheek. “ But I 
hope you will have some crums of affection 
left for plain, uninteresting Selma." 

“ Self-depreciation is my cousin's substitute 
for self-assertion," said Hilary, quickly. 

It was not a pleasant glance she got from 
Selma for this little speech, but the latter kissed 
her cousin immediately afterwards, to show 
that she had no ill-feeling about it, I suppose. 

My brother gave up two or three days to 
talking with us of the many things we wished 
to hear about, and then withdrew to his study, 
feeling more at home among his books, I sup¬ 
pose, than among us women. He was hale and 
vigorous, more like a man of fifty than sixty- 
five, though his white hair and beard gave him 
a venerable appearance. His coming home 
was much talked of in B-, and it was ar¬ 

ranged to give him a public dinner in considera¬ 
tion of the distinction he had gained. I think 
he would rather people would let him alone, 
not that he was indifferent to the fact that he 
stood high among his fellows, but because he 
was naturally retiring in disposition, and did 
not like having a fuss made over him. But I 
wae going to speak of something that happened 
on the day of the dinner. 

Somebody had just made a complimentary 
speech, and Doctor Maitland had risen to re¬ 
spond, when Mr. Craig came in, and whispered 
a few words in his ear, upon which the doctor 
was observed to grow suddenly pale, though, 
after a moment, he went on with his speech. 
It was spoken of in the next day’s papers as 
epigrammatic, witty, and effective. When he 
had done, he begged the gentlemen to excuse 
him, as an affair of importance called his atten¬ 
tion elsewhere. This I heard from an acquaint¬ 
ance, and had an unquiet evening on account 
of it, though I did not mention my uneasiness 
to any one. It was late when the doctor got 
home, and, instead of coming into the parlor, 
be went straight on to his stndy. 

w Why don’t he come in here ?" asked Selma, 
impatiently. “I am dying to hear about the 
dinner." 

Miss Cranstoun was much given to the use 
of hyperbole in speaking. If she simply wanted 
a glass of water, she was very likely to be 
“dying" for it. 

“ Uncle Maitland has probably had enough 
of talk for one day," said Hilary. “If yon are 
really anxious to know about the dinner, I ad¬ 
vise you to put off dying until after the more 
convenient season for hearing about it has 
arrived." 

“Now, Hilary, I have a presentiment that 
there will never be a more convenient season 
than the present Procrastination is the thief 
of time. Put not off until to-morrow what you 
wish to do to-day. I am going to invade the 
doctor's sanctuary. He will never mind me, 
you know." 


“Selma!" Hilary remonstrated ; and I said, 
“Don't go," but she was already gone. She 
came back after a few minutes, looking slightly 
vexed. 

“I can't get a word out of him about the 
dinner," she said, “and I guess something has 
happened, for he speaks as if his vocal organs 
had got the rheumatism, and were stiffened at 
their joints. He wants to see Aunt Rachel." 

The girl's flippancy of speech sounded grat¬ 
ingly to me, and I could have found it in my 
heart to reprimand her severely, but I restrained 
myself, obeying the call to the study instead. 
My brother was sitting back in a lounging- 
chair, leaning his head upon one hand. He 
had a troubled look, and his brow was knitted, 
as I had seen it when he was thinking deeply. 

“Did you want me, John?" I asked, tlread- 
Ing to disturb him when he had on that thought¬ 
ful brow, but feeling that I ought to let him 
know I had come, for he seemed not to have 
noticed my entrance. 

“ Sit down, Rachel," he said, without chang¬ 
ing his position, “I want to talk with you 
presently." 

I did as he desired, and sat so long that I 
began to think he had forgotten about my being 
there. I had a strange, uneasy feeling, and 
dreaded quite as much as I desired to hear his 
communication. At last he spoke. 

“Rachel," he said, “I have never told you 
about Alick." 

“Only that he died a long time ago," I re¬ 
plied. 

“ Yes. He died a long time ago. It was a 
great blow to ns, and I think the shock has¬ 
tened his mother’s death. Perhaps I was 
hard with Alick. I almost think now that I 
was. He had a superabundance of animal 
spirits, and was led into wild courses, but, if be 
had lived, he might have tamed down into a 
respectable man. I had great hopes of him 
once. It was a sad disappointment to have him 
turn out as he did." 

I mnrmnred that I was very sorry. 

“ Ha fell in with a lot of idle, dissolute com¬ 
panions, and grew defiant of all restraint. I 
was always in terror lest he should bring dis¬ 
grace upon my name. Sometimes I think I 
was too proud of the honor in which I was 
held, of the respect my exertions had won for 
me." 

“ You had reason to be proud, John." 

“I should have remembered that ‘When 
pride oometh, then cometh shame,' and that 
‘ Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi¬ 
nation to the Lord.’ I had reason to remem¬ 
ber it afterward. Alick grew more and more 
unmanageable. He spent a great deal of money. 
A young English lord, who had been sent abroad 
to escape punishment at home, was his constant 
companion, and their revels touched the ex¬ 
treme of recklessness. At last I lost all pa¬ 
tience, and reproved Alick very roughly, telling 
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him I would rather see him dead than disgraced. 
He did not come back that night. The next, he 
was brought home dead. A disgraceful quarrel 
had arisen between him and the young English 
nobleman, and Alick was killed in the affray.” 

" Why do you give yourself the pain of tell¬ 
ing me about it?” I asked, for his limping 
speech, and the dampness gathering on his 
forehead, showed that he was suffering griev¬ 
ously. 

" I should never have spoken of it, I think, 
but for what has happened to-day. Kachel, I 
have seen Alick Maitland to-day.” 

"John!” 

" It is a strange story. Alick left a wife and 
child at his death, though I never knew it until 
a few hours ago. The woman was not a person 
I covftd have acknowledged as a daughter; but 
I would have provided for the child. 8he, fore¬ 
seeing that I would insist upon separating them, 
never claimed my protection. She died a few 
weeks ago, and to-day I have seen Alick Mait¬ 
land.” 

" Your grandson ?” 

"Yes. He is a wild, rowdyish youth, much 
such as his father was twenty years ago ; and 
to-day he has been wounded in a street brawl. 
Not dangerously. He will not die of his wound. 
Rachel, what shall I do with him?” 

There was something exceedingly pathetic in 
my brother’s abrupt way of putting that ques¬ 
tion. He was not a man that was used to ask 
advice, his own clear head being ordinarily a 
sufficient counsellor; now, however, I could 
see that he distrusted himself. How much I 
wished for the ability to speak the right word 
in the right place then, but I was never very 
ready of speech when my mind was disturbed, 
and I could think of nothing to tho purpose. 

"I want to do what is right,” John went on 
presently. "If it is true that I was too strict 
with this boy's father, and that if I had been 
less harsh at our last interview, my son might 
have lived to be a different man, I should not 
wish to repeat the fault in the case of my grand¬ 
son. It is said that in every human heart there 
are some germs of good. Redemption may yet 
be possible for Alick Maitland. Shall we take 
him home, Rachel, and try to save him ?” 

" Is it for me to decide ?” I asked. 

" Yes. If the boy comes here, I shall trust 
more to your influence than my own to reclaim 
him. There is an atmosphere of quiet good¬ 
ness about you, Rachel, which must affect him 
beneficially, if anything can.” 

My brother’s praise moved me so much that 
I was unable to speak for a moment on account 
of a "lump” in my throat. When that diffi¬ 
culty was partially overcome, I said, "If you 
are going to leave it to me, I must see this 
youth before I decide.” 

" I will take you to see him in the morning.” 

"I am not sure that that will be best. He 
may think it necessary to appear reekless and 


defiant if a man be present. I was about to 
propose that Hilary should accompany me.’* 

"Hilary?” said Doctor Maitland, doubtfully. 
" What good could she do by going?” 

" I think I have discovered that she has grent 
skill in reading character, and she is never aS a. 
loss for the right thing to say.” 

"You say you have great faith* in Hilary. 
Could you say as much for Selma?” 

" Selma’s character is more hidden. I hope 
that when I know her better, I shall be able 
say as much and more for her.” 

" Selma’s character hiddeu ? I thought slie 
was frankness itself.” 

" Have you not observed that the franknese 
is only on the surface, and that one really knows 
very little of her true self from being associated 
with her?” 

"Perhaps you are right.” 

Then, after thinking a little, John told me I 
might take Hilary with me to-morrow if I 
thought best, and said the boy was at Mr. 
Craig’s rooms, giving me the number and 
street. 

There was little sleep for me that night. 
Like Martha of old, I was troubled about many 
things. The tranquil perspective by which I 
hail once thought my future to be represented, 
was quite broken up, and I could see only a 
little way before me. So, because the prospect 
was cut off, I kept straining my mental vision 
to look throngh the anxieties that disquieted 
me, not so much for my sake as for my bro¬ 
ther’s. The effort was just as fruitless as if, 
standing at the base of a hill, I had tried to 
look through it to objects on the other side; 
but I did not give up trying on that account, 
which made the night one of great weariness 
to me. 

The next morning, when I asked Hilary to 
go out with me, Selina started up at once as if 
she thought herself included in tho invitation ; 
but Doctor Maitland desired her to be good 
enough to read to him a little while, and sbe 
went off to the library with great seeraiug hap¬ 
piness. After we had started, I told Hilary 
where we were going, and why. 

" I am glad you took me with you,” she said, 
simply. 

Then the press of people became so great, fbr 
we were getting down into the business streets 
now, that there was no chance for connected 
conversation. When we reached the place Mr. 
Craig opened the door for us, and was imme¬ 
diately affected with a rush of compliments to 
the lips. 

" I looked down into the street just now, and 
fancied myself gazing into a flower-garden m 
mid June; but the roses were all in your 
cheeks, Miss Hilary. The sight of you, Miss 
Maitland, is like a draught of generous wine. 

It exhilarates ; I shall live two minutes in one, 
so long as you consent to glorify my rooms with 
your presence.” 
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And so on, until Hilary stopped him by say¬ 
ing that we had come to see Alick Maitland; 
upon which Mr. Craig led us to an inner room, 
saying that we should find the young man in 
there, and he only wished the rogue was more 
'worthy of such distinction as our visit conferred 
upon him. 

The young man was dressed and sitting up, 
liaving one arm in a sling. He had on a brightly- 
tiowered dressing-gown, whose sleeves were too 
long for him, and kept falling down over his 
Lands; and embroidered slippers that were 
worthy of the name, since at every movement 
thqy slipped nearly off his feet, they were so 
large for him. Evidently these articles were 
borrowed from Mr. Craig. The youth was 
rather pale, and had a fair, boyish face, in 
which, at the first glance, I recognized the 
Maitland eyes and forehead. His hair, which 
was neatly cut, was light brown in color, and 
looked soft and glossy. There was a strong 
smell of tobacco smoke in the room, and I saw 
him fling a cigar into the grate when he per¬ 
ceived that his visitors were ladies. He took a 
step or two forward, then stopped, and looked 
at us inquiringly. 

“ Are you Alick Maitland?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” he returned, stooping 
to pull up the heel of one slipper. 

“ I am sorry to see you here, or at least sorry 
for the cause of your being here.” 

“ What is it to you?” he inquired, with a 
show of recklessness, though his face reddened 
quickly. 

“ I am Doctor Maitland's sister. This young 
lady is Hilary Appleton, and your cousin, 
though not in the first degree. We have come 
to see whether we can give you any help in 
your trouble.” 

“ It's a bad egg, isn't it? But I'd have kept 
♦nt of this mess if I could. I meant to behave 
myself after coming here. I suppose it was the 
wine. I heard that Doctor Maitland was cele¬ 
brating with the nobs at the St. Stephen's 
House, and I thought I could not deny myself 
the pleasure of drinking just one glass to my 
respected grandsire; but the wine weut straight 
to my head, and then the fellow was bent upon 
a quarrel with me. I tried to keep my temper 
down, but it got the upper hand in spite of me, 
and I struck him. I suppose it's all up with 
me’ now at the Maitland head-quarters. My 
grandfather will cut me outright, won't he? 
and think he is doing God's service in washing 
liis hands of such a sinner?” 

“ What did you expect your grandfather to 
do for you?” asked Hilary. 

“I thought likely he might giye;me some 
money, and set me up as a gentleman.” 

“ How does it happen that you never applied 
to him before ?'* 

“I never knew I was blessed with such a 
relative until my mother was on her deathbed, 
about three months ago. Her game was to 


keep dark till the old man died, and then bring 
me in for the heir. It was a pretty good trump 
card which she held, but she did not live to see 
the game played out.” 

“Have you always gone by the name of 
Maitland?” 

“ No; my mother gave me her own name. 
Until I came here, I always went by the name 
of Savage.” 

“If I had been you, then, having borne 
the name of Savage so long, I would have 
borne it yet longer, rather thau take that of a 
man whom all good men love and revere, only 
to”— 

“ Why don't you speak it out? You mean 
only to disgrace it.” 

“I do mean only to disgrace it, and I will 
speak it out. Do you know with what honor 
your grandfather has oovered the name of Mait¬ 
land? Do you know that when a young man 
of your own age he had neither money nor in¬ 
fluence, nor yet a liberal education ? He has 
gamed all these by his own tireless endeavors— 
by the indomitable exercise of such powers as 
God gave him as a man. If I had been you I 
would have died before coming to him, unless 
I could have come without bringing him dis¬ 
honor.” 

“ You are hard on a fellow,” said the young 
man, again stooping to pull up one of those 
troublesome slippers. 

“ It is you who are hard on yourself,” Hilary 
returned, speaking without hurry or heat, but 
in a grave, steadfast tone, as she had done from 
the first, “ because, being endowed with reason, 
manhood, and physical strength, you are yet 
content to let your life go by without attempt¬ 
ing anything worthy of such endowments. 
What is the career which, by your own con¬ 
fession, you had marked out for yourself? To 
get money from your grandfather and be set up 
as a gentleman ; that is, to live in idleness and 
spend the mouey which some one else has 
earned in dissolute practices. Are there then 
no stones to break, no furrows to turn, no shoes 
to peg, nor anvils to smite, that you make de¬ 
liberate choice of so nseless an existence ?” 

“But, Hilary,” I interposed, “you know 
that Alick had resolved to reform.” I pitied 
the boy so sorely that I was glad to be able to 
say even this in his favor, though on the bal¬ 
ance-sheet of a man's life broken resolutions 
may not count for much perhaps. 

“Let him make that resolve good; let him 
add to it the resolution that his life shall be re¬ 
deemed from the worthlessness as well as from 
wrong doing; let him adhere to both purposes 
for the accomplishment of something worth 
living for, and I will guarantee that Doctor 
Maitland will then acknowledge his grandson 
with proud affection rather than with heart- 
aching and forebodings of renewed disgrace. 
There, Alick! my lecture is ended. If it seems 
unkind, forgive me. I have spoken more in 
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Borrow than in anger. Aunt Rachel, are you 
ready to go now?” 

I rose, though a little unwillingly, for I 
wanted to say something kind to Alick, some¬ 
thing to soften the asperity of Hilary's rebuke, 
which I thought unnecessarily severe; but I 
had not the right words at command. While 
I hesitated, the boy stepped quickly before 
Hilary, dropping off both slippers on the way, 
and leaving them to mark his path in approach¬ 
ing her. 

“Hilary," he said, as gravely as she had 
spoken, and without a morsel of the reckless 
flippancy which had marked his speech hitherto. 
“ Your scolding stirs something within me that 
might have made a man of me if it had been 
sooner roused. If it is not yet too late, if I suc¬ 
ceed in redeeming myself, what will you be to 
me then ? What-shall we be to each other?" 

“ Cousins—as we are now; but I will consent 
to be lectured by you then, if you find me at 
fault," answered Hilary, Bmiling. Then, to 
me, “Come, Aunt Rachel. This young man 
is not in need of the sedative you are anxious to 
administer. He will do very well without it." 

I slipped my purse into Alick’s hand. “It 
is for your present needs," I said. “I shall 
report hopefully of you to your grandfather, and 
you may expect to see him soon. Good-by l" 

“You are very good, Aunt Rachel. Aren't 
you going to give me your blessing before you 
go?" 

This was spoken laughingly, but I think with 
more feeling than he would have cared should 
become visible. 

“To be sure I will," I said, and down upon 
his knees he went, uplifting his bright, boyish 
face toward mine, and laughing still, but not 
in mockery, I am sure. I touched his head 
with my hands, murmuring, “ God bless you, 
Alick," and then hurried out of the room, fol¬ 
lowed by Hilary. 

* How do you And our patient?" asked Mr. 
Craig, jumping up to open the door for us. 

“ Much better than I expected. I have great 
hopes of him," I replied. 

“Ob, yes. He '11 be about in a day or two. 
The wound is much slighter than was at first 
supposed." 

It was unnecessary to explain that I had not 
spoken with any reference to the boy’s wound. 
So I merely bade the polite agent “Good-day," 
to which he replied, as was to be expected from 
him, by a compliment. 

“ Shall we take a car?" asked Hilary, when 
we were once more in the street. 

I replied that I would rather walk, being 
conscious of inner restlessness, and feeling that 
a street car would be much too slow for me in 
that state of mind. The distance was a good 
mile, perhaps more; yet it was a surprise to 
me when we entered the square where we lived, 
for I had been thinking 11 ' uMly to take any 

note of our progress. 


Doctor Maitland called me into tlie study as 
soon as we reached home, and when I bad told 
him about our visit, he started up all in a 
tremor, and began putting on his overcoat. 
“My poor Alick," he said, and I knew, by the 
tender pity in his tone, and by the eagerness or 
his whole manner, that his heart was toward 
his grandson, even as of old David's heart was 
toward Absalom. 

John would have gone out immediately, but 
was prevented by a visitor—a Reverend I>octor 
of some repute, and a great gift at conversa¬ 
tion—who stayed to dinner, so that it waa even¬ 
ing before John could leave the house. 

“I shall not come hack alone," he assured 
me, when at last he was left at liberty to go. 

But, as if it had not been proved over and 
over again until one would think the fact quite 
clearly established, that human intentions are 
not infallible, we were famished with a new 
demonstration of the axiom that night. The 
doctor was quite distressed about it, and wore 
a very sober face when he entered the parlor, 
alone, in spite of his expressed intentions. 

“Why did you not bring Alick?" I asked. 

“ I did not find him. Read this." 

It was a little note in which Alick left his 
love for Aunt Rachel, hoped Hilary would re¬ 
pent of her unkindness toward himself, and 
assured his grandfather that he did not intend 
just now to enlarge the blot which his worth¬ 
lessness had made on the Maitland name, sinoe 
he was going to renounce the name. If sought, 
he should not he found, though his precautions 
in that respect would be unnecessary, he pre¬ 
sumed, since he had no doubt his disappear¬ 
ance would give satisfaction to all concerned. 
This note was simply signed “Alick," and di¬ 
rected to Doctor Maitland. Mr. Craig had been 
obliged to leave town for a few hourB, and had 
found his rooms deserted on returning. The 
note was left on his desk, and he had picked 
up a lady's veil on the stairs, which he sent to 
Hilary, believing it to be the same he had seen 
her wear sometimes. It was a gauzy fabric of 
a pale lavender color. Hilary had been obliged 
to send to New York for it, since it was impos¬ 
sible to find one to match her suit in B-" 

“ But," said Selma, “ you did not wear your 
lavender suit this morning, and you had on 
your brown veil when you went out." 

“Yes," assented Hilary; “but this js just 
like mine, and, strangely enough, I could not 
find mine anywhere, when I looked for it after 
dinner." 

I could see that his grandson's disappearance 
was a great disappointment to Doctor Mait¬ 
land, and I seemed to miss Alick's boyish face 
as if it had always belonged to our household. 
Hilary seemed quite loth to speak of Alick, at 
which I wondered somewhat, and one day I 
mentioned it to Selina. She laughed ontrigkt. 

“ Singular that Hilary should not fancy talk¬ 
ing about our dear, lost Alick? Not at all to 
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my thinking. Has it never occurred to you 
that somebody is to blame for his sudden dis¬ 
appearance?” 

“ No. I have never thought of it.” 

“Now, how strange ! I don’t pretend to be 
very sharp-sighted nor very anything myself. 
I’m of no particular account, as I’m sure no¬ 
body can know better than I; but I do wish 
that you and that precious old knowledge- 
bin, your brother, could just look through my 
mental spectacles for one minute.” 

“Why, Selma?” 

“Because you are such a precious, darling 
goose, and not a lineal descendant from the one 
whose cackling saved Rome, neither, or else 
you would see that Hilary has been making use 
of sharp practice in this affair. Don’t you know 
that Alick was in a beautiful frame of mind 
when you left him, and that his note breathes 
a vastly different spirit, being sarcastic and 
bitter in the extreme ? Then doesn’t it follow 
that somebody is responsible for the change, 
and it’s a little singular, isn’t it? that Mr. 
Craig should have found Hilary’s veil on his 
stairp. Oh, it’s as plain as day to me, that 
Hilary was determined there should be no 
reconciliation between Alick and his grand¬ 
father.” 

“ What motive could she have for wishing to 
prevent their reconciliation ?” 

“ Sure enough ! what motive? I don’t see, 
unless she wishes to manage the thing so that 
Doctor Maitland shall disown his grandson, 
and give his property to her. She being the 
doctor’s favorite niece, it is quite likely that if 
Alick don’t get it, Hilary will; or, at the very 
least, so much of it as belonged to Aunt Mait¬ 
land, since the doctor, with his fine sense of 
justice, would be sure to think it ought to go 
to some one of our family, and I don’t know 
anybody that would be more glorified, in her 
own estimation, by being made an heiress than 
my well-beloved cousin—Hilary Appleton.” 

Though I assured Selma that she must be 
mistaken, I was greatly disturbed by what she 
had said. I did not mean to give the evil sus¬ 
picion an inch in my heart; but it was not long 
in taking to itself an ell. I began to look dis¬ 
trustfully upon all that Hilary said or did. It 
is easy to fancy some ungenerous purpose lurk¬ 
ing under the simplest actions when once you 
have learned to doubt one’s sincerity. It was 
not long before I discovered that John also was 
displeased with Hilary, and this knowledge 
added strength to my own doubts of her. So 
just as 

“The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see,” 

in the tristful little poem of “ Mary of Dee,” a 
creeping mistritkt of Hilary came into my mind, 
and my old faith iu her was quite lost sight of, 


buried as it was in the strong flood-tide of sus¬ 
picion. 

I had no wish to treat the girl less kindly 
than I had always done, but I am not good at 
disguises, and I suppose she must have detected 
some change in my manner. Sometimes I 
would feel her eyes fixed upon my face, and 
when I had looked up, unwillingly, but com¬ 
pelled as it seemed by some subtle magnetism, 
I was met by a look at once steadfast and yet 
so grieved, that if I had not accused her in my 
heart of being mercenary and unscrupulous, I 
must have Boftened toward her, as wax is soft¬ 
ened in the sun’s heat. 

“How have I offended you, Aunt Rachel?” 
she asked me once. 

“I am not offended. Why should you think 
lam?” 

“Because neither you nor Uncle Maitland 
seem pleased with anything I do or say now. 
I thought you liked me at first, and I am sure 
you are disappointed in me. If I only knew 
in what particular, perhaps I might retrieve 
my fault.” 

“ I have heard no complaint of you from my 
brother, nor have I any to make myself. You 
must not expect two elderly people who have 
lived alone so much as Doctor Maitland and I 
have, to be very entertaining company for gay 
young ladies. You have your young friends, 
your drives, parties, and such other amuse¬ 
ments as the town affords. What do you com¬ 
plain of?” 

She turned toward me her beautiful eyes, 
with the grieved look in them which I saw so 
often now, and the next moment left the room 
without a word. From that time Bhe began to 
live almost wholly in her own room, except 
when company was present. If ever she came 
into the family sitting-room, and attempted to 
converse in her old animated way, I found it 
impossible to seem quite cordial, and it was a 
relief when she was gone again. 

In society she was very gay, and bad many 
admirers. Selma called her cousin a sad flirt; 
but I could never see that Hilary exerted her¬ 
self to attract admiration, nor that she encour¬ 
aged gentlemen to show her other than friendly 
attentions. Among her admirers, she seemed 
to favor none so much as Amasa Champlin. 

“My cousin shows her usual prudence, you 
see,” said Selma, commenting upon this pre¬ 
ference. “If Amasa Champlin counted his 
dollars by hundreds instead of hundreds of 
thousands, you would see how much favor he 
would get from Hilary ; about ns much as she 
bestows upon poor Tom Trueworthy, who they 
do say is dying about her.” 

“I suppose a woman may like a wealthy 
man for himself and not for his riches,” I ob¬ 
served. 

“Oh, yes, if he he honest; but you kaow 
what one of those sharp old divines—Swift or 
somebody, I don’t remember which one it was-— 
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b i.y«, ‘It in ea*y to see what God thinks of ' Selma, “though I wonder if she knows how 
riches, by the sort of men he gives them to,* much her beauty is set off by the contrast be- 
und I *vo uo doubt the keen old satirist had tween her pretty, pensive airs and the wild 
knewn some just such fellows in his day as gayety into which she breaks out now and than. 
Atnasa Cliamplin. Does that hairpin pull?** Toithe beautiful all things are becoming, you 
For Belma was dressing my hair, which she know, Aunt Rachel; and how nice that is 1 be- 
often volunteered to do now, having a great cause the infinite variety which it allows is one 
fondness for so occupying herself, as she pro- of beauty's strongest attractions.** 
fcssed. I was getting used to Selma, and liked My brother sent a check for a thousand 
her much better than at first I had believed I dollars to Rhoda Mussey, and desired her to 
would. consider that as atonement in full for all the 

Doctor Maitland was very much engaged at sacrifices she had made for his grandson. It 
this time in compiling a medical treatise, era- was by Mr. Craig’s advice that a clause ex- 
bodying, in a compendious form, a great deal pressing something of this sort was appended 
of valuable knowledge with which his experi- to the doctor’s letter. The agent judged that 
eitee and ex tend vo research had furnished she might become troublesome otherwise. In- 
hlm ; and, except at dinner, we hardly saw deed, from the tone of her reply, I think Rhoda 
him at all. So I had no opportunity to ask Mussey was disappointed, and had counted 
him about Amasa Champliu ; but I spoke of upon drawing money at will from Doctor Mait- 
tho young man one day to Mr. Craig, who told land ; but we did not hear from her afterward, 
me that “Champ was a first-rate fellow; had The winter passed without bringing us any 
been a little wild, perhaps—all these swell important changes; but toward spring John 
chaps are—but that was thought nothing of in began to show signs of debility. Then followed 
these days/’ a severe cold, ending in congestion of the lungs, 

It might bo thought nothing of in these days, and, for a time, we were seriously alarmed 
but I was old-fashioned enough to think a great about him. Selma was all devotion, and Hilary 
deal of It, and, remembering how hard Hilary shyly proposed to bear her share in nursing our 
hod boen with Allck Maitland, whose early beloved patient* though seeming to expect a 
training surely afforded some excuse for his repulse. Johu, however, in whose hearing the 
wildness, I blamed her for allowing Amasa request was made, desired us to give her her 
Chauiplin to bo about her so much. wish. The tears sprang into her eyes, and her 

“ A blinding mist came down nnd hid the laSd.” quick “ Thank you, Uncle Maitland !** gave me 
Ah, poor “Mary of Dee!” an uncomfortable feeling, though I could not 

\V hen wo had been abont a year in Spring- have told why. 
vulo Square, tliero enmo a letter to my brother, “Hilary is behaving very handsomely for 
informing him that his grandson was dead. It her,’* said Selma, a few days after. “I had 
appeared from the letter that Alick had con- begun to believe that nothing but an invasion 
tinned his dissolute courses, and he wished his of the fashionables would draw her from her 
cousin — Hilary Appleton —to be thanked for den. If only we could believe now that her 
that, since when ho had resolved to reform, it devotionds purely disinterested, we might have 
was she who had deprived him of the restrain- hopes of her, might we not, dear Aunt Rachel ?” 
ing intiuonco of home friends. He had died of “ Why may not her devotion be as disinter- 
smallpox ; and the letter, which was coarsely ested as your own?” I asked, for I was begin- 
expressed, badly written, and worse spoiled ; ning to tire of Selma’s persistent attacks upon 
was signed by Rhoda Mussey, who claimed to her cousin. 

have been engaged to Alick, and to have spent “ Mine! Oh, I have nothing to expect from 

money in taking care of him, besides having anybody, you know. I am not the favorite”— 
herself taken the disease of which he died, and Selma had always kept up the fiction of Hilary’s 
boen brought near to death in consequence of I being our favorite — “and somehow I cannot 
her devotion to her betrothed. With the letter help thinking it a blessing that I am not. It 
a card photograph of Alick was sent, which, at is so apt to make one selfish. I have had a 
his request was to be given to Aunt Rachel, chance to see that for myself.” ^ 

whose kituluess he had remembered until the “ Whom has it made selfish ?” asked John, 
last moment. The likeness was a very good raising his head from his pillow, though I bad 
one* and it was a comfort to me, in my grief, supposed him to be asleep, 
that he had thought of me. “Whom, indeed? I shouldn’t wonder if it 

Doctor Maitland was greatly shaken by this were Aunt Rachel, here,” replied Selma, laugh- 
intelligonce* but not so much as Hilary, whose ing. and fondling me affectionately, 
grief seemed to me to bo augmented by remorse. 44 Selina was speaking of her cousin,” I inter¬ 
file grew quite pale and thin, and, though she posed, quietly. 

indulged in spasmodic tits of mirth when with “ I have never found that Hilary was selfish,” 
young fvople. it was ea>v to see that she was said Doctor Maitland. “I’m afraid, Rachel, 
Struggling in dark waters. that we have misjudged Hilary. I was disap* 

44 It is no more th ^ ^ rves,” observed poir/ed because Alick went away, and, at first, 
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I blamed her as the probable cause of his sud¬ 
den disappearance. But I see things differently 
now. Alick would have been no comfort to us, 
I fear, if he had come here. I should have 
pampered and indulged him. The temptations 
which assailed him elsewhere he would not 
have been free from here. I think the boy had 
good impulses, but he lacked stability, or he 
might have taken Hilary’s advice, and re¬ 
deemed himself. I confess I had hopes that 
he would, until we heard that he had died with¬ 
out reforming. Much as I regret this, I do not 
Ihhik Hilary is the one to be blamed for it. I 
am sure she did what she thought was best for 
the good of ail. Even if she made a mistake, 
and I am not at all certain that she did, I be¬ 
lieve her error to have been of judgment and 
not of the heart. I hare so considered it for a 
loag time, but I was too busily occupied to 
speak of it. Until I became sick I was not 
aware, indeed, of Hilary’s position among us. 
It has given me surprise and pain to see that 
she is still distrusted—that she is virtually 
undergoing ostracism here where I could have 
wished her to find a pleasant home.” 

“ What a pity l” cried Selma, spitefully, 
“ that the long-suffering and much-abused Hil¬ 
ary is off riding with Amasa Chainplin, or else 
we might have her in here to take part in a 
grand tableau of—The Reconciliation.” 

But just at that moment there was a light 
rap at the door, and we heard Hilary asking, 
“May I come in?” 

“Come,” said Doctor Maitland, and when 
she had entered, he reached out his hand to 
her. “ Your cousin was just wishing that you 
were here to take part in a grand tableau of 
The Reconciliation. Now, Selma, how will 
you arrange your tableau?” 

“Don’t call it mine, if you please,” Selma 
retorted, curtly, and immediately left the room, 
slamming the door as she went out. 

“I am afraid to think what this means,” 
said Hilary ; “ but if it is that I am about to be 
reinstated in your favor, I am happy indeed.” 

“Have you missed our affection?” asked 
John, tenderly. 

“I have walked iu darkness for the want of 
it.” 

“ How if I assure you that affection is all you 
need expect from me, that my property is al¬ 
ready disposed of, and I do not Intend to make 
any change?” 

“Then,” replied Hilary, gayly, “I may at 
last love you as much as I please, may I not? 
without being suspected of wishing to barter 
happiness for money ?” 

I could no longer hold my peace, for my 
heart smote me repentingly. “My dear Hil¬ 
ary,” I cried, “John has done you justice at 
lieart all the time. It is I that have cruelly 
misjudged you.” 

Then came the tableau, as Selma would have 


called it. I will not try to describe it, affirm¬ 
ing only that our reconciliation was complete. 

“ Did you have a pleasant ride ?” asked Doc¬ 
tor Maitland, by and by. 

“I have not been riding,” returned Hilary, 
surprised. * 

“ What! not with Amasa Champlin ?” 

“No, indeed. He called for me, but I did 
not wish to go.” 

“Shall I be prepared to give yon two my 
blessing one of these days?” asked the doctor, 
playfully. 

“Amasa Champlin will never come to you 
for a blessing on my account. He has been en¬ 
gaged to my friend Margaret Jayne moro than 
a year.” 

“And you have known it all this while?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, certainly. There were reasons why 
the engagement could not be made public at 
first; but they will be married very soon now.” 

After the reconciliation of that morning, 
Hilary became dearer to me than ever before. 
The engulfing tide of suspicion was at last 
rolled back, and the blinding mist of misrepre¬ 
sentation swept away, leaving my faith a clear 
space to find its way back again. 

About a month afterward Selma was mar¬ 
ried. It was a very hasty match. We knew 
but little about Pelton Bursage, and what we 
did know was not to his advantage. I believed 
that Selma accepted him only to get away from 
us. She had never appeared the same since 
our reconciliation with Hilary. We did not 
accuse her of wilfully misrepresenting her cou¬ 
sin, but I thought her conscience must prick 
her, for she chose to adopt a resentful, sneeriag 
manner, making herself so unpleasant that if 
we had been at all easy about her future, it 
would have been a relief to get her out of the 
house. We remonstrated against her marriage, 
however, but it was all of no use. It seemed 
to me that there was something singular in her 
way of receiving our remonstrances—some¬ 
thing more than the mere wilfulness of a girl 
whose lover is assailed. I cannot express what 
I mean better than by saying that while resent¬ 
ing our interference, she appeared to be indulg¬ 
ing in hidden laughter that we should think it 
worth our while to offer such interference. 

When she was married, Selma received valu¬ 
able presents of silver and jewelry, and Doctor 
Maitland gave her a handsome house in New 
York, where she was going to live, for his 
wedding gift. Perhaps I misjudged her, but I* 
fancied that she was dissatisfied with her 
uncle’s present, and thought it not-enough. 

Hilary grew wonderfully buoyant in spirit 
when she was left alone with us. She never 
spoke against her cousin, but it was quite 
plain that Selma’s influence upon her bad been 
depressing. She now disclosed so many endear¬ 
ing qualities that we were in daily fear lest 
some one should win her away from us, though 
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Hilary gayly declared that we need not lopk to 
be rid of her so easily, that for her part she 
wanted no better example than Aunt Rachel, 
iu whose footsteps she meant to follow. And 
when two years more had gone by without 
bringing a lover whom she was willing to ac¬ 
cept, I began to think she might really mean 
what she said. 

When two years more, as I said, had gone 
by, we, the doctor, Hilary, and I, arranged to 
spend the summer at the homestead with 
Elizabeth Prout, or rather with Mrs. Barnes. 
One thing and another hindered our starting, 
however, so that we did not get away until 
early in August. The summer was dry and 
hot The wind was like a breath from a fur¬ 
nace. There were frequent signs of showers, 
but they all “ went round/’ and the air, instead 
of being cleared by the mutterings of distant 
thunder, grew more and more oppressive. 
People said it would be sickly, and their fore¬ 
bodings proved correct. A malignant fever 
began to prevail. As is common at such times, 
the majority of the villagers were panic-struck, 
and few were found to take care of the sick. 
Doctor Wright, who was old and asthmatic, 
did what he could, and was valiantly assisted 
In his labors by a young man who was study¬ 
ing with him. But what were they among so 
many sufferers? Then Doctor Maitland en¬ 
tered the field. He had given up practice since 

his return to B-, being wholly engaged in 

his literary labors, but he took it up again now, 
working as untiringly as if he were a young 
physician eager to win laurels in his chosen 
profession. Wherever he went, John heard 
sounded the praises of Doctor Wright's student, 
whom, singularly enough, he never mot. Nor 
did I, though I was giving my brother such 
support as I could. 

“That youug man’s course is suicidal," said 
John, one day. “ For five successive nights I 
have heard of his being with the sick all night, 
and it is certain that he gives himself no rest 
by day. I must put a stop to this. The only 
trouble is that I can never cross his track. 
Hilary, do you ever meet him?” For Hilary 
was also much among the sick. 

“No," replied Hilary. “It really seems as 
if he avoids us on purpose.” 

“I will bring him to bay yet," said the doc¬ 
tor. “ He is doing a noble work, but his life is 
too precious to be sacrificed.” 

“Elizabeth, who is Doctor Wright’s stu¬ 
dent?" I asked, when John and Hilary had 
gone out agaiu. I was getting a little worn 
out, and had been forbidden to leave the house 
that day. 

“ His name is John Alexander, I believe, but 
if he'd ha' called himself John Maitland, I 
wouldn't a been the one to dispute but what he 
come honest by his name. I never saw a 
plainer Maitland forehead than his i9, and I 've 
seen a good many of the family first and last.” 


“He can’t be a Maitland. There are none of 
the family left but John and me," I said, quite 
decidedly. Nevertheless, I could not get Eliza¬ 
beth's words out of my mind. I began to feel a 
strange interest in this young man, who might 
bo a Maitland, but who teas John Alexander, 
and who avoided us all so cleverly. 

“ Elizabeth," I said, at last, “ I can’t stay in 
the house. I am going out again, but I shall 
not be gone long." 

Elizabeth remonstrated, but I was quite de¬ 
cided. In the first house into which I entered, 
I met John Alexander. He was sitting by a 
delirious patient, resting his head upon one 
hand, and his eyes had a wild, feverish lustxe. 
Elizabeth was not mistaken. He had a right 
to the name of Maitland, for it was Alick* 

The fever was just upon him, and the sight 
of me appeared to make him worse. He seemed 
to regard me as a creation of delirium, and I 
was by no means certain that I was not a fever 
patient, and he a visionary Alick. My recol¬ 
lections of that time are too confused to tell 
how I got him home, or how a knowledge of 
my discovery was conveyed to Doctor Mait¬ 
land and to Hilary. The fever dealt mercifully 
by our poor boy, and he was spared to us. 
About this time a fresh, strong wind from the 
northwest sprung up, clearing the air, and 
giving renewed vigor to the villagers. Some of 
those who had held aloof hitherto, through fear 
or lassitude, now came forward to aid in taking 
care of the sick, so that we were left at liberty 
to attend to our own patient; and a more do¬ 
cile, grateful, considerate patient was never 
seen than Alick, when he began to be conva¬ 
lescent. 

We got his story af^rward. It was Selma 
who had visited him when he was left alone in 
Mr. Craig's rooms, and not in the capacity of a 
comforter. She declared that he had nothing 
to hope from his grandfather, that Hilary had 
represented him as utterly and hopelessly bad, 
and that Hilary ruled them all as With a rod of 
iron. There could be no gainsaying what she 
had asserted. 

“They are all in a commotion," so Selma 
assured him, “about the disgrace you have 
brought upon the family, or, at least, all but 
Aunt Rachel, and she is too soft to have any 
influence. I have said what I could in your 
favor, but, deaf me ! I'm of no account. No 
body minds anything I say." 

So Alick resolved to trouble his relatives mo 
more. Hilary’s counsel, however, he did not 
choose to set. aside. She might be his enemy, 
but he had the sense to see that she had placed 
the right course before him. He would place 
himself yet in a position where his haughty 
kindred need not be ashamed of him. He kept 
to his purpose manfully. For two years he 
worked hard, studying in his leisure moments, 
and laying up his money. Then he went to 
Doctor Wright. He was unable to conjecture 
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who Rhoda Mousey could be, or why he was 
reported dead. When the card picture of him¬ 
self was shown him, he at once declared it to 
be one that, by her request, he had given his 
cousin Selma when she visited him at Mr. 
Craig's rooms. 

This we thought very strange, and could 
make nothing out of it. When we had gone 
back to town, Alick accompanying us, for he 
was to finish his professional studies with Doc¬ 
tor Maitland, w6 told Mr. Craig about the 
photograph, and asked him what he thought of 
it. He declined giving an opinion then. A 
few days afterward, happening to be present 
when a letter from Selma was brought in, he 
picked up the envelope bearing my address, and 
examined it carefully. 

“It strikes me, Miss Maitland," he said, 
then, “ that this writing is at least second cou¬ 
sin to that of Rhoda Mussey.” 

44 What! This elegant hand like the scrawl¬ 
ing penmanship of those Mussey letters ? You 
must be mistaken." 

It was I who was mistaken, however. Mr. 
Craig went into the matter at once, and with 
those penetrating eyes of his succeeded at length 
in looking through the whole mystery. He 
learned first of all that the check sent by Doc¬ 
tor Maitland to Rhoda Mussey had been pre¬ 
sented, and the money received by Pelton 
Burrage. Hilary acknowledged that Selma 
had known Burrage while at school, and had 
narrowly escaped being expelled on account of 
t he acquaintance. She had promised, however, 
to give np meeting him, aud Hilary heard no 
more about him afterwards until he appeared 

in B-as a suitor for Selma's hand. Mr. 

Craig, wishing to learn something further 
about this man Burrage, went to Stauley, the 
town where the girls had attended school. He 
there met a clergyman, living in an adjoining 
town, who certified to having married Pelton 
Burrage and Rhoda Mussey. Further investi¬ 
gation proved beyond question that Selma 
Cr.m*toun was Rhoda Mussey, or rather that 
the two were identical. Selma's marriage was 
contracted thus clandestinely because Burrage 
was not then in a position to support a wife, 
and she did not choose to give up the generous 
allowance of her uncle, whose principal heiress 
she also hoped some day to become. 

Finding that she could not supply iu the 
regular way the demands for money made upon 
her by her husband, the story of Alick Mail- 
land's death, and of Rhoda Mussey's sacrifices 
for her betrothed, was devised by Selma, and the 
money *ent to that devoted bereaved one passed 
into the hands of Pelton Burrage, as we have 
Bee n. That of which she had accused Hilary, 
the endeavor to get Alick out of the way in 
order benelf to have a chance at his grandfa¬ 
ther's property, Selma bad actually attempted, 
combining with it an effort to destroy our faith 
fo HiUry. 


When this last scheme was found to have 
fallen hopelessly fiat, Selma abandoned the 
hope of succeeding to the Maitland property, 
and, finding the restraints of her uncle's home 
irksome, she wished to join her husband. If 
she were to confess her marriage, however, she 
feared that revelation might lead to other un¬ 
pleasant discoveries. Besides, she could hope 
nothing more from Doctor Maitland's gene¬ 
rosity if he were made aware of the deception 
she had practised. She therefore decided upon 
the farce of a new marriage with the man who 
was already her husband, trusting to her own 
cleverness to keep the irregularity of her pro¬ 
ceedings hidden in the future as she had done in 
the past. There ! I have not patience to write 
another word about Mrs. Burrage. Let her 
rest in peace, if she can. I wish her no harm, 
but I should be sorry ever to have to look 
upon her false face again. 

Alick endears himself to ns more and more 
every day. John has great pride in him. I 
am foolishly tender of the boy, I fear, and 
Hilary—hut at the outset I resolved that I 
would not make a love story of this, so I think 
I had better say no more about Alick and 
Hilary. 



